GATEWAY   TO
strewn roads of central France. As marked as the change in the
countryside is the change in the people who live in the green
distance " of this part of Portugal. Not all Portugal is fairyland.
Some of it is as parched and yellow as Castile. Some of it is feet
deep in snow throughout the winter months. There is rolling
country of vineyards and clean white villages. There is vegetation
ranging from rubber, cactus, the magnolia and the bamboo to pine,
oak and cork. There are big plains, as around Evora in the southerly
Alemtejo, a plain which is green in spring, yellow in summer and
brown in the autumn. The sun can be blazing in summer
and the atmosphere well-nigh unbearable. Yet there is sharp
early morning frost and the winters can be bitterly cold and damp.
It is a country or garden of infinite variety with the ancient walking
hand in glove with the modern. It is a country full of paradox.
There is an explanation, of course, and to reach it it is necessary
to examine in some detail the geographical layout of the Peninsula
as a whole. In all, five great rivers, Minho, Lima, Douro, Tagus
and Guadiana, and two great mountain ranges, continuations of
the Peninsula north-western and central systems, invade Portugal
from Spain. The frontier at Vilar Formoso is a full 1,500 feet
higher on the Spanish side and it is against this barrier of rock that
that Atlantic-borne rains from the west finally exhaust themselves.
The highest land is on the Galician frontier, but it is the equally
high range which ends in the Serra da Estrela and forms the back-
bone of Portugal which gives the country its matchless variety.
The Serra, the highest point of which is 6,500 feet, straddles across
Portugal like some sleeping giant. On its flanks are perched little
townships and villages and castles and fortresses all in their various
ways bearing striking evidence of, literally, the hundreds of engage-
ments that took place between the Christian armies of the north
and the Moors who were entrenched in the southern half of the
Peninsula. Some twelve miles north of Lisbon the "giant>J throws
up the great upturned toe of Sintra, down the sides of which water
falls in a steady stream even on the most broiling day of summer.
Other " toes " are the hills of Palmella and Sezimbra which can
be seen on a clear day from Lisbon. The Serra, which begins in
Spain, ends in another upthrust in a limestone structure at Arrabida,
not far from Sezimbra and Setubal, but even this is not without
that variety which is peculiarly Portuguese in character. For
ebra* months, from June to April, it is bare and remains
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